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THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE, 


There are few finer things in Europe than the monas- 
tery called by this name. It stands on the very edge 
of France, close to the borders of Savoy, among the 
mountains which form the lowest and most western line 
of the great chain of the Alps. It is distant about sixe 
teen English miles from Grenoble, the chief town of 
the department of the Isere, and about twelve from Les 
Echelles, in Savoy, a. small town on the great road 
from France to laly by Mount Cenis and Turin. 

Les Echelles stands in a plain quite surrounded by 
high mountains, on a river called the Guiers Vif. . Itig 
like the situation of Beddgelert, in Caernarvonshire, exe 
cept that the mountains are nearly twice as high ag 
those in Wales. When you set out from Les Echelleg 
to go to the Grand Chartreuse, you cross the Guierg 
Vif, and enter France immediately; for this little riveg 
here divides the two countries of France and Savoy. 
You then go along in the plain, for about three or foug 
miles, toward the mountains which surround it, and 
which rise so high and so steep, and so without any 
apparent opening, that you cangot fancy where the 
road will carry you. At last,when you are come close 
under them, you find that an enormous notch, as it were, 
has been cut down into them from top to bottom, just 
wide enough to leave room for a roaring mountain tor- 
rent which comes hurrying down, and presently falls 
into the Guiers Vif. This torrent is called the Guierg 
Mort, or the Dead Guiers; as the name of the otheg 
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means the “ Quick,” or the Living Guiers. Up the 
banks of this Dead Guiers you are now to make your 
way,'in the deep notch:above mentioned ; so deep that 
in winter the sun can hardly be seen over the tops of 
the cliffs, and so narrow that there is only room for the 
chafing torrent, and a narrow road, or rather track, cut 
through the wood along its side. The trees all the 
way are magnificent, chiefly pines and beech, and the 
timber grows to an enormous size. You go in this 
sort of scenery for about seven-or eight miles, ascend- 
ing all the way, and in some places the track is very 
steep, and is cut in zigzags to ease it; for you are 
going up towards the source of the Dead Guiers; and 
sometimes the ground falls, or rather rises to you, so 
rapidly that the stream comes down in a succession of 
waterfalls, and, as you have ‘to follow the course of the 
stream, your track is steep in proportion. At last, 
when you have thus got up to a great height, you find 
afi opening in the mountains on your left hand, where 
another little torrent comes down into the Guiers; and 
this is not such a mere notch as the glen up which you 
have been toiling, but it is wide enough to have some 
pasture in it, and the green open fields look -quite 
cheerful amidst the dark masses of wood which form a 
ring round them. You turn up this opening and as- 
cend some way further, and then, just at the head of 
this little valley, under high walls of cliff which rise up 
abruptly out of the pines and stop all further progress, 
you see the monastery of the Granpz CuartrevseE. 

It is a very large pile of buildings, like gne of our 
colleges, inclosing a great oblong square or cloister, the 
length of which is 672 French feet, or nearly 714 Eng- 
lish. At each corner the roof runs up very high to a 
ow like the two wings of the Tuileries, at Paris. 

our guide takes you to a large out-building, where 
you leave your horses, and where you are met by one 
of the lay-brothers, who conducts you to the monastery, 
arid’ shows you into the stranger’s room. Here you 
may dine, if you require it ; but no meat is allowed to 
pe’ eaten at the Chartreuse, either by the monks them; 
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selves.or by others. ‘I'he lay-brother then returns toe 
take you round the building. | The cells of the fathers 
are ranged along the sides of the great cloister, with 
little mottoes from Scripture, or from some religious 
book, painted outside on the doors. Each cell includes 
two rooms and a sort of closet for books, besides a lumr 
ber or wood-room on the ground floor, opening into a 
litle garden, enclosed within four stone walls ; -but 
when you look beyond the walls, or rather up into the 
sky, you see the magnificent boundary-wall of cliff, 
crowned with pines on its summit, and a cross affixed 
on the highest-peak of all. By each cell door isa 
small hole in the wall, at which the father’s provisions 
are given in to him; for they only dine in the hall on 
Sundays and holydays, and even then they do not 
speak to one another ; for the rule of the Carthusians, 
as they are called, is one of the strictest of-all the mor 
nastic orders, and they may not speak either to one anr 
other or to strangers without the leave of their superior, 

Before the first French revolution the monks had a 
very considerable property in the forests which sure 
round their monastery. But at the revolution they 
were deprived both of their forests and of their monasr 
tery ; the former was sold to different individuals, but 
the latter never could fiad a purchaser ;—its remote 
situation rendering it unfit for any other purpose than 
that for which it had been originally designed. Ac- 
cordingly, when the Bourbons came back in 1814, the 
monks returned to the Grand Chartreuse, and took the 
possession of the meadows immediately around it, with 
the liberty of getting their fuel from the adjoining fo- 
rests. In 1830 there were about one hundred and fifiy 
persons belonging to the monastery, including the 
fathers and the lay-brothers. They visit the sick, and 
perform spiritual duties in the small chapels and 
churches scattered over the surrounding mountains. 
For eight months in the year the snow lies all around 
the monastery, and of course the climate is too cold 
either for corn or fruit; but in the summer months, 


when strangers commonly visit it, the bright gren of 
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the pastures, and the magnificient size of the buildings, 
seeming like a little habitable and humanized spot in 
the midst of the forests and cliffs, form a scene not only 
most sublime, but even cheerful and delightful. 

The monks of the Grande Chartreuse, living in the 
midst of a wilderness, with winter lasting for two-thirds 
pf the year, eating no meat, wearing horse-hair next 
their skin, and depriving themselves of one of the great- 
est of earthly blessings, that of socjal intercourse, and 
being in all things bound ‘by the strictest and most pre- 
cise rules,—are one extreme of human life. The co- 
lonist of a new country, under a fine climate with a rich 
soil, surrounded by the restless activity of a growing 
settlement, with a low standard of public morals, smal] 
restraints of law, and few of religion, eating and drink- 
ing to his heart’s content, quarrelsome and insolent out 
of the very plenty of his condition, talking much, read- 
ing little, and thinking less, and the efforts of his mind 
reaching no further than to political abuse or election 
squabbles,—is a specimen of another extreme. The 
idler in luxurious cities, hurrying from one false excite- 
ment to another, living amidst a constant round of din- 
nets and routs, passing the night in gilded saloons 
where the passion for game assumes jts most hideous 
form of selfishness at the gaming-table, clinging to his 
bed till the meridian sun had seen the daily task of 
the industrious more than half finished—this man is a 
specimen of the third extreme. But as long as we 
have any notions of what is noble,—as long as we feel 
that the character, is exalted by every effort, and inju- 
red by habits of mere enjoyment,—so long will the ex- 
treme of self-denial be judged by all good and wise 
men to be more respectable, and therefore more useful 
than the extremes of self-indulgence. 








There is no saying shocks me so much, as that which 
i hear very often, that a man does not know how to 
ss his time. It would have been but ill-spoken by 
ethuselah in the nine hundred and sixty-ninth year of 


his life-——Cowley. 
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ON THE VALUE OF TIME TO THE YOUNG. 


BY MRS. L, H, SIGOURNEY. 
Continued from Page 118, 


Permit me to caution you against beinginahurry. It 
is always ungraceful, usually uncomfortable to others, 
and frequently destructive of its own plans. It has 
passed into an aphorism, that those who are most in a 
hurry perform least. Order, punctuality, and not bur- 
dening one’s self with impossibilities, are the best pre- 
ventatives of hurried intellect, and wasted spirits. The 
mind has lost its balance when it is in a hurry, and like 
a planet out of its sphere, is very apt te disconcert the 
orbits of others. 

‘‘ Method,” says Mrs. Moore, “is the very hinge of 
business, and there can be no method without puncs 
iuality.” These precepts cannot be tayght too early in 
life, or impressed too strongly. Punctuality in the 
slightest matter, in every engagement to others, in 
every promise to a child, should be strictly regarded. 
“ Every child,” says Dwight in his Theology, “ should 
be taught to pay all his debts, to fulfil all his contracts 
exactly in the manner, completely in the value, punc- 
tually at the time. Every thing which he has borrow- 
ed, he should be obliged to return uninjured, at the 
time specified ; and every thing belonging to others 
which he has lost, he should be required to replace,” 
Were these rules strictly enforced in education there 
would be less of suffering in society from disregard of 
obligations. 

Want of punctuality is injustice : we have no right 
to intrench upon the time of others by our negligence. 
It is like taking their purse, because our own is empty. 
“ Tjme is money,” said a sage, already quoted ; ledies 
are often deficient in punctuality, from not taking note 
of the passage of time. “I forgot to look at the clock,” 
or, “My watch is out of order,” are reasons ofien 
carelessly given to a friend, who may have been wait- 
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ing with her hat on, for half an hour or more, and hin- 
dered from business of importance, by this engage- 
ment with a thoughtless companion. The habit of ex- 
cuse is thus formed, and it is a dangerous habit, for it 
sometimes deals in exaggeration, and even taxes inven- 
tion. “He who is good at making excuses,” says a 
sententious writer, “ is seldom good at any thing else.” 

Establish a habit of always knowing the day of the 
month, and the hour of the day. It is less of a trifle, 
than it may appear to be. I have known some young 
people often ignorant of the day of the week, and have 
considered it a bad indication. 

I would recommend as a useful custom, attention to 
anniversaries. The recurrence of your own birth-day, 
and the opening of the New-Year, are the simplest links 
in this chain. These are naturally suggested as sea- 
sons for reviewing the past, and adopting good resolu- 
tions for the future. A list of the birthdays of your 
relatives and particular friends, might be the means of 
enlivening your kind affections, and affording you 
plessing sad useful opportunities of expressing them. 

o recollect, and mention of your own accord, the birth- 
day of any person, with those kind wishes which such 
an occasion prompts, is always felt to be a delicate and 
grateful attention. 

To treasure up the anniversaries of events in history 
and biography, subversions of government, changes of 
empire, eras in the progress of literature, science and 
the arts, inventions and discoveries of importunce to 
mankind, periods of the birth and death of distinguished 
individuals, serve both to strengthen the memory, and 
to supply interesting themes for conversation. I was 
once acquainted with a young lady, who, while at school, 
prepared a book for containing these dates, allotting 
several pages to each month, and a space of ten lines, 
for every day in the year, So persevering was she in 
this gleaning process, that but few days were left in her 
calendar unsignalized, and round some of them, many 
events clustered. It appeared to me a custom worthy 
of imitation, for it supplied subjects of profitable dis- 
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course with her associates, and served to deepen their 
knowledge both of History and Chronology. 

There is still another practice which turns attention 
to the passage of time, and also conveys a moral Jesson 
to the heart. ' This is to record the days on which any 
dispensation of Providence, either joyous or afflictive, 
has marked your own history, or that of any who are 
dear to you ; and on the return of those days, to retrace 
their attendant circumstances, the effects they have pro- 
duced, and the change of feeling, or improvement of 
character, which may have occurred in the interval, 
Distinctness of recollection is thus promoted; the visi- 
tations of the Almighty, which might otherwise be lost 
in a monotonous blank, lift up their warning heads on 
the pathway of life, and the heart is softened and in- 
structed by this record of the discipline of Heaven, 

The principal advantage of all these regulations js to 
fix the. eye of the mind steadily on the never staying 
flight of time, that from its fleetness we may learn its 
value, and from its value fear its loss. Let ps listen to 
the wisdom of Dr. Johnson, on this deeply jnterestin 
subject.. “The certainty that life cannot be Jong, an 
the probability that it will be much shorter than nature 
allows, ought to awaken every one to the active pror 
sécution of whatever he js desirous to perform. It is 
true that no diligence can ensure success; death may 
intercept the swiftest career, but he who is cut off ig 
the execution of a good undertaking has at least the 
honour of falling in his rank, and bas fought the bat, 
tle though he missed the victory.” 

Suffer me, dear young friends, to admonish you, by 
the dangers of indolence both to body and soul, by the 
duties and blessings of industry, and by the dread ac- 
countabilities of this brief existence, to improve well 
your fleeting hours, and now in the morning and seed- 
time of that life whose harvest is eternity, to “ forsake 
the foolish and live, and goin the way ofunderstanding.” 

Guard against those invaders who would rob you of 
your time, and leave no equivalent for its loss. Itig 
no excuse for you, that others devote their days to un, 
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profitable pursuits, or trifle them away in light .amuse- 
ments. 

If you would know the value of an hour, stand by the 
death-bed of one suddenly smitten, but with whom the 
gteat intent of life is still unfulfilled. Broken plans, un- 
finished designs, are strewed around in fragments of dis- 
tressful, thought. Hopes, desires, delights, are as “water 
spilled upon the ground, not to be gathered up again.” 
‘There might have been a sufferer whom he intended to 
relieve, an ignorant and erring child whom he would 
have educated, a friend, from whose heart the impres- 
sion of unkindness is not wiped away, a benefactor, 
whose favours he has been too careless to acknowledge, 
too ungrateful to repay. Gladly would he perform these 
duties, and supply these omissions. But there is no 
time. He is. pursued by that pale enemy who never 
gave. his victim an hour. Out of the great mass of 
squandered time, which like a mountain frowns on the 

arting soul, might he but rescue one day, how sedu- 
ously would every moment be devoted. But he 
must needs die ; the work of life cannot be performed, 
when the sable wings of the messenger of Death over- 
shadow us, When that heur shall come to us, may 
we not have the sorrow of mispent time, to sharpen the 
pang of the breaking heart-strings, and the agony of 
the last farewell, but may the memories of our depart- 
ed years throng around our dying pillow with an an- 
gel’s smile. 

Though we may sometimes attempt to justify our- 
selves for the waste of time by the example of our com- 
panions, each one of us at the bar of the Judge, must 
give strict account of the gifts he has lent us, and of 
our own stewardship. So, “he that is wise, shall be 
wise for himself, but he that scorneth, he alone shall 
bear it.” 

That I might, if possible, enforce the importance of 
a just estimate, and diligent use of time,I have alluded 
to the opinions and examples of some who have been 
distinguished for these virtues. I might easily have 
oultiplied such instances. But I would not fatigue the 
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aptience of those whom it is my heart’s desire to serve- 
_Let me therefore conclude in the words of that Sacred 
Book which we love: “ The time is short: and the 
grave approacheth, in which there is neither wisdom, 
nor knowledge, nor device.” . L. H. 8. 








MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


NATIVES OF OTAHEITE. 


The persons of the Otaheitan men are in general 
tall, strong, well limbed and firely shaped ; equal in 
size to the largest of Europeans. The women of su- 
perior rank are also above the middle stature of Euro- 
peans, but the inferior class are rather below it. The 
complexion of the former class is that which we calla 
brunette, and the skin is most delicately smooth and soft. 
In their motions there is at once vigour as well as ease ; 
their walk is graceful, their deportment liberal, and 
their behaviour to strangers and to each other affable 
and courteous. In their dispositions they appear to be 
brave, open, and candid, without suspicion or treachery, 
cruelty or revenge. They are delicate and cleanly, al- 
most beyond example. 

The natives of Otaheite, says Captain Cook, both 
mer and women, constantly wash their whole bedies 
in running water three times a day ; once as soon as 
they rise in the morning, once at noon, and again be- 
fore they sleep at night, whether sea or river be near 
them or at adistance. They wash not only the mouth 
but the hands, at meals, almost between every morsel; 
and their clothes as well as their persons are kept 
without spot or stain. 

The greater part of their food is vegetable; hogs, 
dogs, and poultry are their only animals, and all of 
them serve for food. ‘ We all agreed,” says Cook, 
“that a South Sea dog was little inferior'to an English 
lamb,” which he ascribes to its being kept up fed 
wholly on vegetables. Broiling and baking are. the 
only two modes of applying fire to their cookery. Cap- 
tain Wallis observes, that having no vessel in whi 
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water could be subjected to the action of fire, they had 
mo more idea that it could be made hot, than that it 
could. be made solid; and he mentions that one of the 
attendants of the Queen, having observed the surgeon 
fill the tea-pot from an urn, turned the cock himself and 
feceived the water in his hand, and that as soon as he 
felt himself scalded, he roared out, and began to dance 
about the cabin with the most extravagant and ridicu- 
lous expression of pain and astonishment, his compa- 
nions, unable to conceive what was the matter, staring at 
him in amaze and not without some mixture of terror. 

The food of the natives, being chiefly vegetable, con- 
sists of the various preparations of the bread fruit, of 
cocoa nuts, bananas, plantains, and a great variety of 
ether fruit, the spontaneous products of a rich soil and 
genial climate. Their drink, says Cook, in generat 
¢onsists of water, or the juice of the cocoa nut; theart of 
producing liquors that intoxicate by fermentation, being 
at this time happily unknown among them ; neither 
did they make use of any narcotic, such as opium, betel 
nut, ortobacco. One day the wife of one of the chiefs, 
came running to Mr. Banks, and with a mixture of grief 
and terror in her countenance, made him understand 
that her husband was dying, in consequence of some- 
thing the strangers had given him to eat. “Mr. Banks 
found his friend leaning his head against a post, in an 
attitude of the utmost languor and despondency. His 
attendants brought outa leaf folded upwith great care 
containing part of the poison of the effects of which 
their master was now dying. On opening the leaf 
Mr. Banks found in it a chew of tobacco, which the 
chief had asked from one of the seamen, and imitating 
them, as he thought, he had rolled it about in his mouth 

inding it to powder with his teeth, and had ultimate- 

swallowed it. During the examination of the leaf 
he looked up at Mr. Banks with the most piteous coun- 
tenance, and intimated that he had but a very short 
time to live. A copious draught of cocoa nut milk; 
however, set all to rights, and the chief and his attend- 
ants were at once restored to that flow of cheerfulness 
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and good humor, which is the characteristic of these 
single minded people. There is, however, one plant from 
the root of which they extract a juice of an intoxicating 
quality called Ava ; but Cook’s party saw nothing of its 
effects, probably owing to their considering drunken- 
ness a disgrace. 

The women, who on other occasions always mix in 
the amusements of the men, who are particularly fond 
of their society, are wholly excluded from their meals, 
nor could the latter be prevailed on to partake of any 
thing when dining in company on board the ship; 
they said it was not right.. Even brothers and sisters 
have each their separate baskets, and their provisions are 
separately prepared ; but the English officers and then 





when visiting the young ones at their houses, frequent- — 


ly ate out of the same basket and drank out of the same 
cup, to the. horror and dismay of the older ladies, who 
were always offended at. this liberty; and if by chance 
any of the victuals were touched, or even the basket 
that contained them, they would throw them away. 

In this fine climate houses are almost unnecessary. 
Their dwellings consist generally of a thatched, roof 
raised on posts, the taves reaching to within three or 
four feet ofthe ground; the floor is covered with soft 
hay, over which are laid mats, so that the whole is une 
cushion, on which they sit. by day and sleep by night, 
They eat in the open air under the shade of the nearest 
tree. 

A people so lively, sprightly, and good humored as 
the Otaheitans are, must necessarily have their amuse- 
ments. They are fond of music, of dancing, wrestling, 
shooting with the bow, and throwing the lance. Th 
exhibit frequent trials of skill in wrestling; and-Coo. 
says it is scarcely possible for those who are acquainted 
with,the athletic sports of very remote antiquity, not to 
remark a rude resemblance of them in a ing 
match among the natives of a little island in the midst 
of the Pacific Occean. 

The island of Otaheite is in shape two circles united 


by a low and narrow isthmus. A belt of low land, ter- 
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minating in numerous valleys, ascending by gentle slopes 
to a central mountain about seven thousand feet high, 
surrounds the larger circle, and the same is the case 
with the smaller circle on a proportionate scalé. Down 
these valleys flow streams and rivulets of cleat water, 
and the most luxuriant and verdant foliage fills their 
sides and the hilly ridges that separate them, among 
which are scattered the smiling cottages and little plan- 
tations of the natives. 

The following remarks, by the Rev. Mr. Stewart, are 
worthy of consideration, as forcibly contrasting the for- 
mer with the present state of the islanders. 

‘If the aspect of the people in general, and the’ ani- 
mated declaration and lively sensibility, even to teats 
seemingly of deep feeling, of those who have a full re- 
membrance and who largely share in their own expe- 
rience of the evils of heathenism, are to be accredited, 
the islanders themselves are far from being insensible 
to the benefit and blessing of the change they have ex- 
poord and would not for worlds be deprived of the 

ightand mercy they have received, or again be subjected 
to the mental and moral darkness and various degra- 
dations they have escaped.” 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
ABDUHL RAHHAUMAN. 


This interesting individual, commonly called: the 
* Moorish Prince,” was a native of the celebrated city of 
Timbactoo, in Central Africa, of which city and the pro- 
vince connected with it, his grandfather wasking. Ab- 
duhl’s father, when a young man, was sent to conquer 
the Soosoos, a nation living at the distance of some 
twelve hundred mites. He succeeded, established a 
new kingdom called Foota Jallo, (the same with Which 
the Liberians have had some intercourse,) and founded 
its capital, Teembe, now known to travellers as one of 
the largest cities on the continent. He went back and 
forth several times from Teembo to. 'Timbuctos, from 
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which place he finally removed his family,,Prince being 
then about five years ofage, to his newly acquired terri- 
tory. Attwelve years of age, Prince was sent to Timbuc- 
too to obtain an education, being the rightful heir to the 
throne, in preference to an elder brother, whose mother 
was a Soosoo, while Prince's was a Moor. While at Tim: 
buctoo, his grandfather, very far advanced in life, re- 
signed his throne to his son, an uncle of the Prince. 
The family were all Mahometans. 

When Prince was nineteen years of age, Dr. Cox, an 
American citizen, surgeon on boatd a-ship, arrived 
at Sierra Leone. Having gone a hunting in the interior, 
and getting lest in the woods, he found, op his return to 
the coast, that his ship had.sailed,. He undertook an 
excursion into the country, and becoming lame and sick, 
arrived, at length, within the territory of Foota Jallo. 
Being the first white man-ever seen by the inhabitants. 
he was carried, as agreat cufiosity, tothe king, Prince’s 
father, at Teembo, who entertained him for six months 
with the greatest hospitality. During thistime, he was 
an inmate at Prince’s house, adjoining that of his father. 
Restored to perfect health, he was sent by the king, with 
gold, ivory, clothes, and an escort of armed men to pro- 
tect him, to Sierra Leone, where providentially.his ship 
had returned, and he came back in it in safety to this 
country. 

Seyen yearsafterwatd, Prince, being a Colonel in his 
father’s cavalry, was sent, with a party of seventeen hun- 
dred men, to retaliate-upon the Hebohs, who had very 
much anpoyed thé“rade of the people of Fogta Jallo 
with the gea-coasf;, After a successfucashpaigtl Prince, 
on his retyrn, was taken prisoner by the Hehphs, who 
surprised him and ‘his party in ambush. He was sold 
to the Mandingos, and they,\in\tagp;.seld him to a slave- 
ship at the mouth of the Gambia. Thence he was car- 
ried to Dominique, and thence to Natchez, where he 
was sold to his late master, Colonel Foster. 

About sixteen or eighteen years after this transaction, 
as Prince was selling sweet potatoes in Washington, a 
peighboring town, he was met and recognised by his 
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old acquaintance and inmate at Teembo, Dr. Cox. In 
the fulness of his gratitude, the doctor went to Col. Fos- 
ter, and offered him one thousand dollars as the-ransom 
of his slave; but the colonel. valued him so highly for 
the salutary influence he exerted over his other slaves, 
and at the same. time doubted so much whether Prince’s 
fortunes would be bettered by emancipation, that he re- 
jected these proposals. ‘Such interest, however, was 
subsequently made in his behalf, and especiall 7. 
son of Dr. Cox, (who had meanwhile Sood 

in the spring of 1828 Prince received his freedom gratui- 
tously at the hands of his master. _The citizens of Nat- 
chez also contributed two hundred dollars for the libera- 
‘tion of his wife, a slaye on the same plantation, and this- 
wecotdingly was accomplished. Prince was now about 
sixty-six years of age, (having been born in 1760,) and 
had passed about forty years in bondage. 


To be continued. 








THE WATER.-LILY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. P 
‘The Water-Lilies, that are serene in the calm clear water, but 


no Jess serene in the black and scowling waves.—Lights and Shedows 
of Scottah Life. 





Uh ! beautiful thou art, . 
Thou sculpture-like and stately River-Queen ? 
Crowning the depths, as with the light serene 
Of a pure heart, 


Bright Lily of the wave ! 
Rising in fearless grace with every swell, 
Thou seem’st as if a spirit meekly brave 
’ Dwelt in thy cell ; 


Lifting alike thy head 
Of placid beauty, feminine yet free, ‘ 
Whether with foam or pictured azure spread 
The waters be. 


What is like thee, fair flower, 
The gentle and the firm? thus bearing up 
To the blue sky that alabaster cup, 
‘ As to the shower! ‘ 


Oh ! Love is most like thee, 
The love of Woman ; quivering to the aoa tee, 
every nerve, yet rooted deep and 
"Midst Life’s dark sea. 
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And Faith—oh ! is not Faith 
Like thee, too, Lily ? springmmg into light, 
Still buoyantly above the billows’ might, 
gh the storm’s breath ? 


Yes, link’d with such high thoughts 
Flower, let thine image in my bosom lie! 
Ti something there of itsown purity =; 
And peace be wrought; 


Something yet more divine 
Than the clear, pearly, virgin Justre shed 
Forth from thy breast upon the river’s bed 
As from: a shrine. 








THE FIRE WORSHIPPERS, 


The engraving annexed represents one of the devotees 
of the ancient religion of Zoroaster bowing before the 
perpetual flame, which they say was kindled by their 

reat prophet and founder four thousand years ago. 
The Fire Worshippers had their origin in Persia ina 
remote age of antiquity. They are a singular people 
—and as their community and their religion have sur- 
vived the shock of ages, and still exist, it will be inte- 
‘ resting to recapitulate some of their wonderful peculiar- 
ities. 

Compared with the mass of the heathen world, they 
are a people of pure morals—and when they were first 
founded by their prophet Zoroaster, their orderly lives, 
and their. comparatively og ceremonials of religion, 
contrasted strongly with the usual manner of idolatrous 
nations. . 

As the growth and power of this sect have been so 
well described in ancient history, and are well known 
toa, we will confine ourselves to .what is known of 
their localities, manners and observances at the present 
time—teferring briefly to a single struggle which they 
have made since the Christian era to obtain the civil and 
ecclesiastical control of Persia, 

In the year 377, when the Passdnians or Passanide 
had obtained the ascendency in the Persian government, 
they encouraged this sect to obtain the'mastery, and es- 
tablish their belief as the state religion. By persecu- 
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tions and promises of advancement, two,primates, high 

in rank in the Armenian church, renounced Ghristiqnity, 

and embraced the religion of Zoroaster. One of these 
apostate dignitaries, named Meerojan, was promised the 
sovereignty, if he would subdue the country.to the Fire 
worship. Magi and, soldiers were placed in every-vil- 
«lage, and cruel persecutions against the Christians were 
carried on with bloody vigor. The cries of the. perse- 
' euted having,reached the ears of the Emperor, Theodo- 
‘« gius the Great, of the Greek church, ne offered, them in- 
stant aid, and placed a king after his,owm mind over 
Persia. This was the last public attempt of this.sect to 
> ‘obtain sovereignty. 
% The Fire Worshippers now are called Guebers in 
Persia, and Parsees in India. ‘The only place in whith 
they are found in Persia, at the present day, is the city 
of Yezd, where four thousand families of them remain, 

In one of the trans-Caucasan provinces of the Rus- 
sian empire, of which the city of Bakoo is the capital, 
there is an abundance of zaphtha, and near the-city there 
as a burning fountain to which the Fire Worshippers of 
India and Persia resort. 4 

The Guebers cal] themselves Benhedi, or followers of 
the true faith. They worship one. Supreme Being, 
whom they call the Eternal Spirit, or Yerd. They'te- 
gard light as the principle of goodness, and darkness @s 
the principle of evil. They deny that they worship fire. 
They regard it only as the emblem of Deity—and-w 
ship before it as a.medium forthe assistance of sense 
only. Their holy, book is called Zend-Avesta, 

“Their veneration for the element of fire induces 
them to keep a sacred fire constantly burning, which 
they feed with odoriferous wood, both in their temples 
and in the private houses of such persons as possess suf- 
ficient wealth to afford the expense. ‘In one of their 
temples at Bombay, Niebuhr asserts th ; he saw-a fire 
which had burnt unextinguished for tw. centuries ; and 
so jealous are they of the sanctity of fire, that they never 
even blow out a light, lest their breath soil the purity 
of the flame. As well as paying the honor of worship 
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to the heavenly bodies, they firmly believe in the influ- 
ence which they exert on the destinies of this world, 
and the lives of individuals, although they are for the 
most part in entire ignorance of those facts and theories 
respecting them which modern science has unfolded.” 

With regard to their lives, they are blameless. Their 
dispositions are mild and hospitable. They are remark- 
able for commercial enterprise, honesty, and general 
integrity. They drink wine—eat all kinds of meat— 
yet live temperately. They are remarkable for chastity 
and conjugal fidelity. Divorce is forbidden by their 
laws. Polygamy is allowed only in one case. When 
the wife has had no child during nine years after mar- 
riage, the husband may take a second wife. They do 
not bury their dead ; they expose the bodies of the de- 
ceased on the towers of their temples, to be devoured by 
the fowls of the air. Watches station themselves near 
the body thus exposed, to note what part the birds first 
alight upon ;—and from the ascertained fact they gather 
some augury of the future state of the person whose body 
is exposed, 

In this authentic account of this wonderful people, 
there are many ‘things to awaken the interest of the 
philanthropist and the philosopher.— amily Magazine, 











MUSIC, 
BY MISS ALLISON. 


*Tis not in the harp’s soft melting tone 

That music and harmony dwell alone; 

Tis not in the voice so tender and clear, 
That comes like an angel’s voice on the ear; 
They both are sweet, but o’er dale and hill 
For me there’s as beautiful music still, 


I hear it in every murmuring breath 

That waves the bells of the purple heath ; 

Jn the watch-dog’s bark, in the shepherd’s song, 
fn the rustic’s laugh, as it echoes along ; 

In the whizzing sound of the wild-bird’s wing 
There’s music! there’s music in every thing! 


There’s music in the evening breeze, 
When it sweeps the blossoms from the trees, 
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And wafts them into the moon-lit heaven, 
Like fairy barks from their anchors driven, 
And they through the clear and cloudless night 
Float in a waveless sea of light! 








There’s music too when the winds are high, 
And the clouds are sailing through the sky ; 
When t..e ocean foams and lasnes the shore, 
And the lightnings flash, and the thunders roar; 
Then, then, in the tempest’s jubilee, 

There’s music and beauty and grandeur for me! 


‘There’s music, sweet music, where insects play, 
When they burst into life and the light of day, 

And shake such :ounds from their shining wings 

As the wind nakes in murmuring over harp-strings; 
In the songs of the birds, in the rippling streams, 

4, these are such sounds as we hear in our dreams 


There’s music most blest in the house of prayer, 
O the sweetest and loveliest music is there! 
While innocent voices together blend 

And their mingled tones above ascend; 

There is the holiest music given 

From the heart’s wa,m altar up to beaven! 








EARTHQUAKES, 


In 1693, after several previous: shocks of an earth- 
uake, one occurred on the 11th of January, which, in 
ree or four ninutes, entirely destroyed the city of 
Caranua, and 19,000 inhabitants of the Island of Sicily : 
the undulations of this were felt, it is said, in Germany, 
France; and even in England. Fifty-four towns of some 
magnitude were more or less sufferers by this Earthquake, 
and the total loss of human life amounted, it is suppo- 
sed, to nearly 100,000. 

The earthquake ut Jamaica in the previous year, 
1692, was still more dreadful: the earth rose and fell 
like waves of the sea, and hundreds of chasms were 
seen opening and closing alternately ; many persons 


were swallowed up in these, others crushed to death, 


with their bodies half out and half in them, and some, 
even after being buried alive, were cast out again with 
torrents of water. Three-fourths of the buildings of 
Port Royal sank down with all their inhabitants under 
she water, and long after, the roofs and chimneys of 
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many were perceivable at the distance of thirty and forty 
feet below the surface. A space of ground about a 
thousand acres im extent sunk down during the first 
shock, the sea rolled over it, anda frigate then in one 
of the docks was washed by the'wave over the tops of 
‘many buildings. On the north of the island, the plan- 
tations, which covered upward of ‘a thousand acres, 
were swallowed up, and a Jake appeared in their place ; 
this afterward dried up, leaving nothing but sand and 
gravel, without a trace of a house or: tree having ever 
occupied the spot. The chain of mountains which 
traverses the island presented the most fearful signs of 
the violence of the convulsions; they were almosi en- 
tirely stripped of their verdure and their woods, which 
were brought down the rivers in such quantities; that 
several hundred thousand tons.-of timber werc seen 
strewed on the face of the deep. 

Since the establishments of the Spaniards in Peru, the 
first earthquake in its capital happened im 1582; but 
the damage it did was much less considerable than that 
of some of those which succeeded. Six years after, 
Lima was again visited by:an earthquake, the results of 
which-were so dreadful, that it is still solemnly com- 
memorated every year. In 1609,.a third convulsion 
threw down many houses: and on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1630, so much damage was done by an Earthquake, 
that, in acknowledgement of the-city not having been 
entirely demolished, a festival is also on that day an- 
nually celebrated. On the 3d of November, 1654, the 
most stately edifices in Lima, and a great number of 
houses were destroyed by a similar event; but the in- 
habitants having had timely presages, withdrew them- 
selves from their houses, insomuch that few perished. 
In 1678, another dreadful concussion took place. 

Among the most tremendous Earthquakes with which 
the Peruvian capital has been-visited, may be reckoned 
that which happened on. the 28th of October, 1687. 
The first shock was at four in the morning, when severai 
of the finest public buildings and houses were destroyed, 
with the loss of many lives. This was, however, merely 
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a prelude to what followed ; for two hours after, a se- 
cond shock was felt, with such impetuous concussions, 
that all was laid in ruins, and a description of 

perty lost. During this second shock, the sea retired 
considerably, and then returned in mountainous waves, 
entirely overwhelming Callao, the seaport of Lima, 
distant five miles, as well as the adjacent country, to- 
gether with the inhabitants. From that time, six other 
earthquakes were felt at Lima, prior to that of 1746, 
which likewise happened on the 28th of October, at 
half past ten at night. The early concussions were se 
violent, that in the space of somewhat more thaa three 
minutes, the greater part, if not all the buildings in the 
city were destroyed, burying under their ruins such of 
the inhabitants as had not made sufficient haste into the 


streets and squares, the only places of safety. At length - 


the horrible effects of the first shock ceased: but the 
tranquillity was of short duration, the concussions swift 
succeeding eachother. The fort of Callao was dilapi- 
dated ; but what this building suffered from the Earth- 
uake was inconsiderable when compared with the 
dreadful catastrophe which followed. The sea, as is 
usual on such occasions, receding to a considerable dis- 
tance, returned in mountainous waves, foaming with the 
violence of the agitation, and suddenly buried Callao 
and the neighboring country in its flood. This how- 
ever was not entirely effected by the first swell of the 
waves ; for the sea retiring still further, returned with 
eater impetuosity, and covered not only the buildings 
tt also the loftly walls of the fortress : so that what had 
even escaped the first inundation, was totally overwhel- 
med by these succeeding mountainous waves. Of twen- 
ty-three ships and vessels of light burden then in the 
harbor, nineteen were sunk; and the four others, 
among which was a frigate named the San Firman, 
were carried by the force of the waves to a considerable 
distance up the rp This terrible inundation ex- 
tended, as well as the Earthquake, to other parts of the 
coast, and several towns underwent the fate of Lima. 


The number of persons perished in that capita) 
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within two weeks after the earthquake commenced, 
on an estimate of the bodies found, amounted to thir- 
teen hundred, besides the wounded and maimed, many 
of whom survived their tortures but a short time. 





DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE MICROSCOPE. 
RADIATA, WORMS, INSECTS, 

/Thé #adzaied animals are so named, on account of the 
different parts of which they are formed being placed 
likes rays around a common centre. The star-fish so 
frequently seen on the English coasts, is a familiar ex- 
ample of an animal of this class. The Echinus Sea- 
egg, or Sea-urchin, is another instance ; the shell, which, 
when, the creature is dead, is frequeritly found on the 
sands, and which in that state bears some resemblance 
toan egg, was, when its inhabitant was living, covered 
with an immense number of spines or prickles, by 
means of which, as if with legs, it moved from place to 
place; on account of these appendages it is called the 
Sea-urchin, or Hedge-hog. In the smaller species 
these spines, when magnified, are very beautiful objects. 
Annexed are enlarged representations of three varieties. 
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4 . . 
The animals themselves are curious in their formation,’ 


but can only be seen to advantage when in a. living 
state ; on this account great dexterity in the observer, 
and .the best opportunities of observation, are required ; 
as the objects must, in all cases, be enclosed in some 
vessel containing sea-water, and will not live for any 
ength of time if remevcd from the sea-swle 
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Worms of all kinds present the same difficulties of 
observation as the radiated animals. We give a mag- 
nified view of the head of the Echinorhyncus, a worm 
which infests the intestines of animals. A simple in- 
spection will show how difficult it must be to dislodge 
the intruder, when once it has fastened the numerous 
shooks with which.the mouth is surrounded, in the flesh 
of its victim, 











bg ad of the Echirorhyncus, 
Upwards in the scale of the creation, we next come 
do the Insects ; and here the microscopic observer will 





.. Bye of the House-fly, 
find abundance of materials for his curiosity, for the 
most insignificant being of this class will afford him 
gmusement for hours; its eyes, wings, legs, sting, 
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horns, nay, the very down with which its body is co- 
vered, present an interesting and splendid spectacle. The 
eye of the common house-fly is formed of numerous 
lenses, or magnifying-glasses, placed close to each other 
and curious both for their form and arrangement. The 
engraving represents the order in which they are ar- 
ranged with reference to each other. The number of 
these lenses in a single eye frequently amounts to se- 
veral thousands. ‘The following figures show the cu- 
rious structure of the foot of the same fly. The two 
broad flat pieces seen beneath the claws act something 
like suckers, and give the fly the power of walking up- 
on the ceiling, or upon glass, without the danger of falling, 
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The sting of the gnat, when its paris are carefully 
separated and highly magnified, presents a terrible dis- 
play of barbed darts and cutting instruments ; this wea- 
pon is placed under the throat of the insect, andit ix cu- 
rious and instructing to notice the manner in which it is 
employed; if the gnat uses it for the purpose of pene- 
trating flesh, the darts are inserted, as well as the rest 
of the apparatus; but if feeding on fruit, it only thrusts 
in a lithe sucking tube, and by that means extracts 
the juices. 
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Sting of the Gnat. 
(To be Continued.) 








THE NIGHTINGALE, 


The Nightingale is a small brown bird, well known 
for the fineness of its tones, chiefly in the evening, 
equalled only by the ue) fen in sprightliness, compass, 
and execution ; but the latter is greatly inferior in mel- 
Jowness and plaintiveness, in which two qualities the 
woodlark alone approaches the nightingale. Night 
ingales are birds of passage; they never unite in flocks, 
and their habitations are generally at a distance from 
each other. The female constructs ber nest in low 
bushes or quickset hedges, well covered with foliage. 
in the vicinity of brooks ; it is externally composed of 
dry leaves, ‘mixed with grass and fibres, and lined with 
hair or down: here she deposits four of five olive- 


green eggs. 





The masterpiece of knowledge is to know 
But what is good, ~~ 1s good in show, 
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The Kingfisher 


—_—_ a 
The Belted Kingfisher (Alcedo Alcyon.) Length, about twelve inches, 





——- 





Tt iseasy to be perceived how the kingfisher. might 
be mistaken for a bird of song. But the fancy of the 
haleyon’s ruling the weather after the manner assumed 





by the philosopher in the tale of Rasselas is so extra- 
vagant, that we cannot but smile at Montaigne, who 
seriously believes that “ nature has honoured no other 
animal so much during its sitting and disclosing, for 
that the whole ocean is stayed, made stable, ahd smooth- 
ed without waves, without wind or rain, whilst the hal- 
eyon broods upon her young; which is just about the 
winter solstice; so that, by her privilege, we have 
seven days and seven nights, in the very heart of win- 
ter, wherein we may sail without danger*.” The poets, 


* Montaigne, Apology for Raymond de Sebonde, 
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however, have successfully emploved the ancient fiction. 
Theocritus, and Petrarch, and Tasso, equally avail 
themsélves of it. The notion that the stormy waves are 
calmed for the sake of one pretty bird, belongs to the 
empire of poetry, however it may be rejected by the 
truth of natural history. We may laugh at the conceit, 
and yet admire the sweet lines of one of our old writers, 


* Blow but gently blow, fayre, winde, 
From the forsaken shore, . 8 
And be, as to the halcyon kinde, 
*Till we have ferried o’er*.” : 








Montaigne is equally undoubting in his faith as te 
the wonderful construction of the. halcyon’s nest. 


. The most inquisitive into the secrets of nature could 


newer yet arrive at the knowledge of the wonderful 
fabric and architecture wherewith the halcyon builds her 
nest for her little ones, nér guess at the matter. Plu- 
tarch, who has seen and handled many of them, thinks 
‘it is the bones of some fish, which with her beak and 
no other, instrument she joins and binds together, inter- 
Jacing them some lengthwise,*and others across, and 
adding ribs and hoops in such manner, that she forms at 
last a round vessel fit to launch, which being done, and 
the building finished, she carries it to the edge of the 
sea beach, where the waves beating gently against it 
shows her where to mend what is not well joined and 
knit, and avhere better to fortify the seams that are 
leaky and open at the beating of the waves, and on 
the centrary, what is well built and has had due finish- 
ing, the beating of the waves does so close and bind 
together, that it is not to be broken or cracked, by blows 
either of stone or iron, without a great deal of trouble, 
What is still more to be admired is the proportion and 
figure of thecavity within, which is composed and pro- 
portioned after such a manner that. it is not possible to 
receive ot admit any other thing save the bird which 
built it, for to every thing else it is so impenetrable, 
close and shut, that nothing can enter, not even the 
water of the,sea.’ See here,” adds Montaigne, “a very 
clear description of this building, and borrowed from 


* W. Browne. 
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from 2 very good hand, and yet methinks it does notgive 
a sufficient light into the difficulty of this architecture, 
To us it appears that what Plutarch took for the nest 
of the halcyon was simply the crustaceous covering of 
the sea urchins (Echinide,) which agree in most parti- 
culars with his description. The most common of the 
shells, perhaps, is the edible one (Echinus esculentus) 
found on sea rocks near low water mark, and varying 
in size from that of a small orange to nearly that of a 
cocoa-nut, and in colour from almost white to reddish 
orange. When alive, or recent and uninjured, it is cov- 
ered with numerous blunt spines disposed in rows, but 
frequently crossing each other at various angles, so as 
to give some colour to Plutarch’s notion of interlacing, 
and the comparison of JElian to basket-making, while 
the whole crust, readily separating in five triangular 
sections, doubtless gaye rise to the notion of * ribs and 
hoops,” particularly as these sections are themselves 
marked with ribs. The peculiar closure of the mouth 
also appears to have suggested the wonders respecting 
the exclusion of sea water, and the mouth (always on 
the under part) is furnished with five teeth, not placed 
_in.a line nor in jaws but disposed circularly, ina frame 
which has been denominated Diogenes’ lantern, and 
meeting in a central point.* 














(Echinus sctnennien 
Aristotle himself has evidently fallen into the same 
mistake, when he describes the halcyon’s nest to be 


* Parkinson, Orycwlogy, P. 150 
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of a reddish colourand of the figure of a cucurbit,* with 
the neck somewhat extended. This is the case in some 
echinid@, such as the sea egg ( Spatangus ovim-mari- 
gum, Briss.) He tells us farther, that it is very friable 
and easily crushed, like dried sea foam. This, again, is 
nothing more than a number of the small shells ( Spa- 
tangi) of the family in qugstion deprived of their anima} 
inhabitant and their outward chevauz-de-frise of spines. 
We recollect that in our early researches we were not 
@ little puzzled to make out what these substances 
apparently resembling concreted sea foam, could possi- 
bly be, as, among some hundreds of them which we 
gathered on the beach at Largs, in Ayrshire, not ong 
was in a perfect state, all being without the spines.t 








The Sea-egg (Spatangus ovug-marinum, grass.) 

Beion, who fownd the kingfisher plentiful op the 
banks of the Hebrus, in Thrace, it ars to bave been 
the first author who correctly stated thet it makes its 
nest by mining into the sand, and was somewhat fearful 
that he should not be credited because he contradicted 
the ancients.{ Up to the present time, however, more 
or less «nisrepresentation has been introduced into the 
descriptions of its burrow. Gesner furnishes it with a soft 
bed of reed flowers ;§ Goldsmith says it lines its hole 
with the down of the willow; and Colonel Montagu, 
half reverting to the ball of fish-bones described by Arise 
totle, tells us that at the end of the hole there is a kind 
of bedding formed of the bones of small fishand some 
other substances, evidently the castings of the parent 
birds, generally about half an inch thick, and mixed ig 


* A vessel of glass, used for chemical processes, in the shapeof a gourd 
tJ. R, t Belon, Oyseaux, p. 224, 
® Aldrovand, ui, 20. i Animated Nature, iil, 345, 
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with the earth. He farther thinks there is every reason 
to "suppose that both the male and the female come to 
‘this spot to eject the refuse of their food for some. time 
before the Intter begins to lay, and that they dry it by 
thé heat of their bodies, as they are frequently known to 
‘eontinue in the hole for hours long before Jaying ; and 
‘on this disgorged matter the female deposits and hatch- 
es her eggs.* Belon’s dccofnt is very similar. 

From the high authority of Montagu, the latter de- 
scription is now copied as authentic by every modern 
authorf with the ‘exception of Temminck, who says 
nothing on the subject, and Wilson, who says of his 
belted kingfisher (Alcedo alcyon,) that “ its nest,is neith- 
ér constructed of glue norfish-bones.”{ .Weare certain 
that this contradiction of the general belief will apply 
equally to the kingfisher of England. In the bank of 
a stream at Lee, in Kent, we have been acquainted with 
one of these nests in the same hole for several successive 
summers, but so far from the pellets of fish-bones, eject- 
ed as is done by all birds of prey, being dried on purpose 
to form the nest, they are scattered about the floor of the 
hole in all directions, ftom its entrance to its termination, 
without the least order or working up with the earth, and 
are all moist and fetid. -Thatthe eggs may by accident 
be laid upon portions of these fish-bones, is highly pro- 
bable, for the floor is so thickly strewed with them, ‘that 
no vacant spot might be found ; but they assuredly are 
not by design built up into a nest.§ 

The hole is from tsvo to four feet long, sloping up- 
wards, and narrow at the eatrance, but wi /ening in the 
interior, ip order, perhaps, to give the birds room to 
turn; and for the same apparent reason the eggs are 
not placed at the extremity... We are somewhat doubt- 
ful whether it selects, as 1s said, the old hole of a water- 
rat to saye itself trouble, the water-rat being the deadly 
enemy of its eggs and young; but it seems to indicate 
aA dislike to the labour of digging, that it frequents the 
same hole for a series of years, and will not abandon it, 








*Montagu, Orinth. Dict,, art. Kingfisher. 
+ See Fleming, Brit. Animals; Atkinson’s Ornithol, ; Bingley’s Anim 
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though the nest be repeatedly plundered. The accus 
mfulation of cast bones in one of these old holes has per- 
haps given origin to the notion of the nest being formed 
of them. 

Our own opportunitiés of carefully stadying the habits 
of this bird, lead us to remark, that it is not so very shy 
and solitary as it has been represented, fot it has more. 
than once allowed us to approach within a few yards of 
the bough on which it was perched. Mr. Jennings. says, 
that it is “rarely if ever found near the habitation of 
man.”* On the contrary, we are in the habit of seeing 
kingfishers very often on the banks of a brook which 
runs past our gafden, not a hundred yards from the 
house. A kingfisher’s nest was found with young: last 
summer on the bank of the same brook, and within gun- 
shot of a’ whole row of houses.t This fact was stated 
in the Magazine of Natural History. Another corres: 
pondent of Mr, Loudon’s says, “ that. for the last nine 
years, and perhaps more,I have observed that a pairof © 

ingfishers have uniformly constructed their nest in’ a 
hole of a bank which projects over a piece of water,'or 
my premises, not one hundred yards from the house .”"t 
In the summer 1828, a. single kingfisher took up his’ 
abode at Stamford Hill, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of London; in a narrow garden, much frequented: and’: 
close to several houses, on occasion of a small pond « 
being stocked with guld-fish. The bird was frequently 
seen perched upon an ornament in the middle ofthe 
pond watcliing the fish, and was at last shot by the gars 
dener from an apprehension that he would destroy thé 
young fry.. The necessity for obtuining its food from 
streams and shallow ponds, causes this bird to frequent 
sécluded places. The belted kingfisher of America, as 
we have already seen, is partial tomill-dams, in defiance 
of the clack of the hopper, because there he finds facili-+"’. 
ties in watching for fish. Qaiyogat 

It may be interesting, as a sequel to the fancies of the 
ancients which we have noficed, to mention one or two. 
modern superstitions respecting the kingfisher. “I have 





* Ornithologia, p. 172. t JR, 
+ Loudon’s Mag. of Nat. Hist. iv. 89. 
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énce or twice,’ says Mrs. Charlotte Smith, “seen @ 
stuffed bird of this species hung up to the beam of a 
cottage ceiling, and imagined that the beauty of the 
feathers had recommended it to this sad pre-eminence, 
till, on inquiry, I was assured that it served as a wea- 
ther vane ; and though sheltered from the immediate im 
fluence of the wind, never failed to show every change 

turning its beak to the quarter whence the wind 

w.”* This was an old superstition, for Shakespeare, 
speaXing of sycophants, says, they 

“Turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary oftheir masters.”t 

The learned but somewhat credulous author of the 
*Physice Curiose,’ asserts the same u the tes- 
fimeny of his own observation. “Father Athana- 
sius Kircher,” he says, “had one of those birds sent 
_ him ina present by a friend, and being disembow- 

¢elied and dried, it was suspended from the coiling 

of bis celebrated museum from 1640 to 1666, when 
left Rome, and though all the doors and windows were’ 
shut, it constantly turned its bill towards the wind ; 
and this I myself observed with admiration and plea- 
sure almost every day for the space of three years.”$ 
It would be useless to follow the author in the fanciful 
philosophy by which he pretends, after Kircher, the 
pomenoret of the bird, to account for the phenomenon ; 

» Botwithstanding his personal testimony, the whole 
story is evidently the fabulous tradition of the dried bo« 
dies of the same bird having the property of preserving 
cloths and wollen stuffs from the moth, which once im 
dticed drapers to hang it up in their sh But this is 
nothing to the pretended power of the lifeless skin of 
_averting thunder, augmenting hidden treasure, bestow- 
ing grace and beauty on the person who carries it, and 
fenewing its plumage €ach season of moulting.§ 


Ac a 
: it “ge er, Magia, iv. 4, § 3, c. 5 
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